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A FEW days ago an old friend of mine, who has
been a good friend to me, who is more careful of
my reputation even than myself, gave me some
serious advice. He said, speaking with affectionate
partiality, that I had considerable literary gifts, but
that I was tending to devote myself too much to
ephemeral and imaginative literature, and that 1
ought to take up a task more worthy of my powers,
write a historical biography such as a Life of
Canning, or produce a complete annotated edition
of the works of Pope, with a biography and appen-
dices. I assured him that I had no talents for re-
search, and insufficient knowledge for a historical
biography. He replied that research was a matter
of patience, and that as for knowledge, I could
acquire it.

I thanked him sincerely for his thoughtful kind-
ness, and said that I would bear it in mind.

The result of my reflections is that the only kind
of literature worth writing is literature with some
original intention. Solid works have a melan-
choly tendency to be monumental, in the sense
that they cover the graves of literary reputations.
Historical works are superseded with shocking
rapidity. One remembers the description which
FiteGerald gave of the labours of his friend Spedding